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THE MODERN NOVEL 
I. 

The youngest and most powerful of the arts has had, in Eng- 
land and America, its competent chroniclers ; its philosopher is 
yet to come. A few pages of Stevenson, James and Howells 
are very nearly all we possess in this field of artistic specula- 
tion. Novelists and their publics, interacting constantly upon 
each other, are still too often humiliatingly akin to the trades- 
manlike Trollope, whose unashamed autobiography is the final 
concession of the "family-novelist" to our secular superstition 
of common-sense. In the light of that darkness, poetry is pure 
inspiration, fiction a yarn; method, workmanship, aim, are un- 
known conceptions. Readers of English speech desire in 
fiction, one suspects, to escape life rather than to enlarge their 
knowledge or experience of it ; hence the terms upon which the 
novelist grapples with his difficult problem of making so frag- 
mentary a representation convey an essential truth, are con- 
sciously present only to the rarest minds. 

It was not always so. The English eighteenth century, 
limited and prosaic, watched the movement of the human 
comedy with alerter eyes, and infused into this watchfulness a 
mental energy which later years have usually given to loftier 
things. The proper study of mankind being man, especially 
the gesture and colour of his life under the conditions of a 
secure civilization, the originators of the English novel dis- 
coursed of the aims and methods of their newly-found art with 
copiousness and zest. Moral preoccupations, whether ex- 
pressed through satire or instruction, lent their task a becom- 
ing gravity, under whose comfortable safeguard the questions of 
how and what in art were permitted to assume a supreme 
importance. 

That brief and unnatural union between art and didactics has 
long been dissolved. To-day the novel amuses, and we do not 
take our amusements seriously. The interpretative power of 
fiction is not yet recognized, nor the fundamental fact that the 
modern novel exerts this power through its technique, that aim 
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and method are indissolubly one, and the spirit of a novel as 
clearly visible in its style and structure as the spirit of man in 
expressive lip and eye. 

To anyone conscious of French fiction and criticism these 
remarks are fatally obvious. Romanticist and realist, natural- 
ist and psychologist have, in France, waged their sounding 
battles over questions of method, taking the power and value of 
the genre for granted. Under whatever colour artist or reader 
take his station, the one fact is held indisputable, that, as 
Brunetiere said: "Composition is impossible except upon the 
condition of one's having a certain idea of the work of art 
and striving to realize it." 

It is time for us to assimilate this doctrine; it is time 
for us, above all, to recognize this further truth, that the 
modern novel, exercising the interpretative power through 
technique, must have a boundless freedom in the application 
of its methods to the stuff of human life. From such 
freedom, and from it alone a form of art draws strength, rich- 
ness, variety. Cramp it, limit the play of its possibilities, 
curb it with irrelevant restrictions and the result is the timid, 
parochial, unintelligent average novel of British or American 
manufacture. For the novel, if it is to be more than the transi- 
tory plaything of an hour, is potent through its very flexibility, 
through its faculty of rendering life so intimately and at so 
many points. There is no limit, as Mr. James wrote long ago, 
to what the novelist may "attempt as an executant — no limit 
to his possible experiments, efforts, discoveries, successes," — 
provided, one may add, that he be permitted to make his ex- 
periments, to use his discoveries, to achieve his successes 
regardless of a press which, puritanical in its criticism, reeks 
with foul news upon another page; regardless of the careful 
father who shudders at George Moore, and feeds his children 
upon the corroding vulgarities of the Sunday illustrated news- 
paper. It is only upon the basis of this perfect freedom that 
any serious discussion of the modern novel is conceivable, upon 
the assumption that, to quote Brunetiere once more, "the 
rights of the novel, more extensive than the rights of any other 
genre, have no limitations to-day but those of its own power," 
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and that, finally, we require of the novelist merely this: "to 
imitate life faithfully, and to give us, if he will, without dis- 
criminating or choice its accurate picture or its sensation." 

The more generously we liberate the novelist from trammels 
in his choice of subject and his anterior point of view, the more 
fascinating, too, shall we find the spectacle of his nimble 
activity. For, the immense flexibility of his form in regard to 
variety of application serves but to throw into higher relief its 
internal rigidity. All life invites him, cries out, in its mag- 
nificent multiformity, in its splendour and poignancy, for repre- 
sentation : his actual means toward this colossal task are few, 
halting and monotonous. Conversation reduced to symbolic 
tenuity, pale description of some corner of this tremendous 
world, analysis of a few moments in the life of a single soul, 
fragments of narrative — with such fragile weapons the mod- 
ern novelist must set out and conquer for his work, limited 
by further restrictions of time and space, something of the 
colour, the movement, and the inner truth of life. We must, 
then, bring to the modern novel a consciousness of the identity 
of technique and intention, a willingness to grant its author his 
premises, and a desire for serious interpretation whether 
through rendition of the real or the ideal. To the modern 
novel: — for this term, which should never be laxly used, 
denotes not the novel of this decade or that; but a new art, 
the last link in a long chain of technical development, an art 
which one of its most illustrious practitioners has described — 
with striking truth if hardly with completenss — as "a rhyth- 
mical sequence of events described with rhythmical sequence 
of phrase." 

II. 

To indicate, however briefly, the salient points in the tech- 
nical development of the art of fiction is a task of unusual in- 
tricacy. In France the history of letters has clear outlines, 
school follows school in almost logical progression. Even in 
poetry the spiritual demarcations are boldly defined: Ro- 
manticists, spurning the ordered eloquence of two centuries, 
create a poetry of riotous wealth in sound and colour: Parnas- 
sians, weary of this mad exuberance, find peace in an im- 
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personal beauty, cool, radiant and severe : Symbolists and De- 
cadents at last, reject the white serenities of Leconte de Lisle, 
and torture the language into strange arabesques in search of 
mystical signs and correspondences ! The history of English art, 
whether in poetry or fiction, can offer but a halting parallel. 
Free, eccentric, solitary, the. English poet, the English novel- 
ist, builds his visionary temple. Spire, dome and minaret 
cluster his carven roof. It is his supreme good fortune that, 
unconscious of any norm, he usually builds better than he 
knows. We cannot, hence, in English fiction point, as Jules 
de Goncourt did, to any two books (Mme. Bovary, Germinie 
Lacerteux) and say: "Here are the models of all done since 
under whatever name!" Our chronicles can never be so brief 
and plain. We seem, for instance, to see the beginning of a 
realistic school, a return to the comic novelists of the eighteenth 
century, and, in its midst, rise the impassioned voices of the 
Brontes. They were innocent of the very ideas of structure, 
surface or verisimilitude, but rendered certain strange, autumnal 
dreams of life through a medium whose turbidness never wholly 
clouds its wild energy. Or else the novel, loose and confused 
in form, seems given over to sentiment or "Gothic" romance, 
and, quietly, afar from the high road, Jane Austen sits behind 
the bright panes of that calm vicarage, tracing with frugal art 
and patient exactitude the manners of a small society. And 
yet — despite individual divergence and amid flux and reflux — 
the central tendencies, identical with those in France, are visi- 
ble here; the development toward the modern novel can be 
followed ; its advent as the final and definitive form of the art 
can be described. 

We need not go beyond the eighteenth century, when the 
novel became aware of itself as a distinct form, except to 
remark in passing that France was earlier in the field, and that 
Scarron in his Roman Comique describes his strolling player 
folk with a genuine gift for seizing reality. Fixing our atten- 
tion for a moment upon this book, however, and upon the 
earlier and greater Don Qtrixote, we may remember how vital a 
part was played in the development of the novel by the satiric 
reaction of the increasingly realistic temper of Christendom 
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against the romances, pastoral and chivalric, that had once been 
its veritable Thousand and One Nights. We need not dwell, in 
England, upon Bunyan's religious allegory, or Defoe's imper- 
turbable lying, or Swift's huge ironic fable. It is with the 
"history" that the novel appears, with Clarissa, with Joseph 
Andrews, with Gil Bias, books whose purpose it is, not merely, 
like the Pilgrim's Progress to edify, or like Moll Flanders to 
deceive, or like Gulliver to crush man's pride with one vast 
apologue, but whose clear intention it is to convince by a con- 
scious representation of the typical and therefore the essentially 
true. For the novel is an imaginative narrative that interprets 
the common life of man through the symbol of the individual 
life. 

With Richardson, then, with Fielding and Smollett, the 
novel approximates its legitimate aim ; its form is still tenta- 
tive, uncertain and perplexed. Letters and memoirs do duty 
for the rhythm of narrative; the surface is rough, the web 
knotted ; the technical devices of the epic and the drama are 
freely borrowed ; the fundamental conventions of the art are yet 
unrecognized. Richardson, in the defensive postscript to 
Clarissa, quotes Addison's interpretation of Aristotle, Horace 
and Rapin, and deprecates the use of the retrospective narra- 
tive (the inevitable form of the genre) since it implies, on the 
part of the narrator, unnatural strength of memory or impossi- 
ble omniscience. He is conscious, on the other hand, of his 
own device of fortifying an impression by the power of cumula- 
tive detail, and himself creates the unfortunate and stubborn 
convention of following the fate of each character to its 
ultimate end. 

FieldiDg, an incalculably stronger influence than Richardson 
in the development of the English novel, may almost be said 
to have invented a form that persisted till but the other day, and 
still leaves its vigorous trace upon books of more modern work- 
manship. To him the novel was an epic, and, because of his 
satiric vision, a comic epic. It possesses, in his own words, 
"fable, action, characters, sentiments, and diction." Metre is 
all it wants and hence it is "a comic epic poem in prose." 
Thus Fielding avails himself of the liberties of the epic as they 
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appear to him. He has no conception of the rhythm of narra- 
tive, but exhorts, invokes, discusses his characters from the 
vantage point of his authorship, turns, with a conventional ex- 
planation, from one group to another; admits not only digres- 
sions and a general discursiveness, but even (as in the story of 
the "Old Man of the Hill") the irrevalent episode. In a word, 
he practises every device which the greater stringency of the 
modern novel abhors; by the elimination of which, in truth, the 
modern novel, rhythmic, impersonal, continuous in texture, 
exists. Nor does he yet suspect the interest of the special 
"case," the peculiar fortune, or its power of illuminating, as 
with a silver searchlight, the unfathomable caves where the soul 
broods. Here Richardson saw farther. But Fielding takes 
his stand upon the universality of Active truth. From his 
declaration of aim, in fact, one would suspect a La Bruyere 
rather than a creator of individuals: "I declare here," he ex- 
claims, "once for all, I describe not men but manners, not an 
individual, but a species. . . The lawyer is not only alive, but 
hath been so these four-thousand years." His technique and 
his satiric vision of the gesture of life are memorable not only 
for themselves ; they pass to Thackeray, the incomparable master 
of the older English novel in whom it culminated, and with 
whom it died. 

The end of the eighteenth, the beginning of the nineteenth 
centuries, saw the novel contract somewhat its sprawling 
proportions. Romance brought, with much else, swifter and 
compacter workmanship. The Castle of Otranto, Werther, 
Atala and Vathek — all were comparatively brief. Passion and 
wonder could not brook the intolerable prolixity of the older 
form. Even those writers who still adhered to the satirical 
painting of manners which marked the passing age — even Miss 
Austen and Miss Edgeworth — contented themselves with a 
more measurable canvas. Beyond the practice of brevity the 
romantic novelists made few contributions to the technique of 
the novel. Discovering nature, in common with the poets, 
they hardly learned to put their discovery to any functional use 
in the organism of fictive narration. Separately considered, 
many of the works of the romanticists, earlier and later, are, 
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technically antiquated, melodramatic or even absurd. Werther 
is the traditional bundle of letters; the huge phantasmagorias 
of Hugo writhe grotesquely into their monstrous skies ; Mile, 
de Maupin, that jeweled gospel of a new Hellenism is, as a 
novel, helpless and awkward. Gautier could hardly manage a 
simple conversation with novelistic technique, but breaks into 
the surface of his novel with the devices of the stage. In con- 
trast with these, however, George Sand, that beautiful and 
generous spirit "sang unto the moon" (to use her own words) 
her harmonious imaginings with a large and gracious fluidity 
of execution, while Dumas in France and the great Sir Walter 
in England cultivated the craft of massive epic narrative. 

But Scott himself had yet no suspicion of that finer and more 
rounded type of art with its unbroken surface and continuous 
rhythm which the succeeding years brought forth. He still 
assumes the purely external attitude, pulling his puppets hither 
and thither, still shifts arbitrarily the narrative point of view, 
still contents himself with a mechanical coarseness of transition. 
From his work these technical defects, which the novel has not 
yet entirely conquered, may be definitely illustrated. "I will 
not attempt," he writes, "to describe the mixture of indigna- 
tion and regret with which Ravenswood left the seat which had 
belonged to his ancestors." The close web of the modern 
novel does not admit so rude an intrusion of the god behind 
the machine. Nor would a modern artist be content with so 
fatally easy a method of introducing an exposition, that should 
have been woven with apparent unconsciousness into the text- 
ure of his work, as the method employed by Scott. "We must 
now leave, with whatever regret, the valiant Captain Dalgetty to 
recover of his wounds .... in order briefly to trace the mili- 
tary operations of Montrose ..." Of his transitions, the 
sources of alternate triumph and despair to a later school of 
artists, Scott makes easy work: "The circumstances an- 
nounced in the conclusion of the last chapter. . . ," he writes, 
or, still more flagrantly: "Our tale draws to a conclusion." 
The giant race before the flood wrote with a swifter strength 
and copiousness than the more frugal artists of a later day, not 
alone by the energy of its genial powers! The technical de- 
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mands of art have increased an hundred fold in severity. With 
the style and the methods of Scott, Flaubert himself might 
have written forty novels in place of four. There is implicit in 
these facts no detraction of Scott : they serve merely to illus- 
trate a technical development. And the extreme gradualness of 
this development is visible in numerous instances. A decade 
after Scott's death, Merimee, first of the great impersonal art- 
ists of France, whose narrative Sainte-Beuve declared to be 
net, svelte, alerte, coupe, au vif — Merimee himself wrote: 
"It was to follow the precept of Horace that I plunged at the 
outset (of 'Colomba') in medias res. Now while all sleep . . . 
I cease a moment, to instruct my reader concerning certain 
matters of which he must not be ignorant." Beyond that the 
laxity of structural technique cannot well go! 

In English fiction the reign of professed romance was short. 
With Dickens and the minor humorists of the day arose a 
second wave of realism. A strange realism, to be sure, true 
rather to an immensely detailed dream of the actual, than to the 
world which an exacter sense perceives. But the realistic aim is 
as clear in the author of Copperfieldzs, it is in the author of Pere 
Goriot, although the skeptics of the unwieldy Balzacian gospel, 
(whose numbers will increase), can, at least, make out a case 
for their heretical tenet that between the creator of Vautrin 
and the creator of Ralph Nickleby the difference is one of 
genius and nationality, not of clarity of sight. Concerning the 
technique of the novel neither Dickens nor Balzac can tell us 
anything. In the works of both glares that inseparable com- 
bination of coarseness of style and coarseness of method — 
which points unerringly to a fatal lack of spiritual harmony, 
fineness and charm. Humour, intellect, passion, knowledge, 
are all but Danaan gifts when accompanied by this terrible 
want. Hence we may turn at once to the two central and con- 
summate masters of the art of fiction, who will teach us more 
than all their predecessors — Thackeray and Flaubert. 

The exquisite, ironical English gentleman, with his Ver- 

gilian elegance of style, and the austere literary monk of 

Croisset — whole worlds of thought and feeling sunder them, 

unbridgeable charms of race and temper. This alone they had 

3° 
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in common, that in each dwelt side by side with the realist, 
and nearer the man's heart, a romantic scholar who chose an 
age other than his own as a home of dreams. Vanity Fair is 
followed by Esmond ; Mme. Bovary by Salambo ; The Newcomes 
by The Virginians ; L 'Education Sentimentale by La Ten- 
tation de Saint Antoine. Each shakes from him the dust of his 
own oppressive day, and takes refuge in the paler visions of the 
past. Here comparison must end, for in all else they were 
divided. Thackeray is the English satirist, greater than Addi- 
son or Fielding, but of the same lineage, keen-eyed where the 
pretences and follies of man show on the surface of life, sharp of 
speech to castigate these hypocrites and fools, but still kindly at 
heart and tender even to a fault. Flaubert, the Norman giant 
with the shattered nerves, is of a harder, drier temper. His 
weapon is not satire, for his emotion lies beneath the springs of 
laughter. A colossal contempt for the "odious bourgeois" cor- 
rodes him, a contempt that has long outstript even speech. Be- 
tween his perfect paragraphs there lies in wait a blighting silence 
before which the angriest satire of the English novelist fades 
into friendly babbling. The two attitudes create two corres- 
ponding techniques as their inevitable embodiments — the 
technique of the old and the technique of the modern novel. 
Thackeray watches this laughable, melancholy spectacle of 
human life, and sits down to discourse at ease of what he has 
seen. Too great an artist (as he had shown in Barry Lyndon), 
to be really faithless to his art through some extraneous pre- 
occupation, he pretends to write his greatest realistic novel 
from the point of view of the exhorting moralist. "As we 
bring our characters forward, I will ask leave, as a man and a 
brother, not only to introduce them, but occasionally to slip 
down from the platform and talk about them ; if they are good 
and kindly, to love them and shake them by the hand; if they 
are silly, to laugh at them confidentially in the reader's sleeve; 
if they are wicked and heartless to abuse them in the strongest 
terms which politeness admits of. Otherwise you might fancy 
it was I who was sneering at the practice of devotion which 
Miss Sharp finds so ridiculous." The very existence of such a 
paragraph in the body of a novel, the intention which it 
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betrays, and above all, the attitude shown in its last sentence, 
which no reverence for Thackeray will redeem from its complete 
preposterousness — all this stamps the novel as of the older 
school. The transitions are wooden, the point of view waver- 
ing, the puppets are visibly manipulated, petted and scolded. 
And yet it were impertinent to praise that incomparable book. 
We possess to-day a more harmonious, stringent and complete 
artistic form, but no Thackeray has yet made it imperishable! 
Nor should it be forgotten that no work by any modern master, 
from Flaubert to George Moore, surpasses in fluidity of narra- 
tive rhythm, severe beauty of structure, or perfect continuity of 
silken surface that fine flower of Thackeray's life and art — The 
History of Henry Esmond. 

The originator of the modern novel cared little whether or not 
his audience would be capable of the stupidity of attributing to 
him the opinions of his characters. "It seems to me," he 
writes in that illuminating correspondence with George Sand, 
"it seems to me best to paint quite plainly the things that ex- 
asperate you. Dissection becomes vengeance." Dissection, 
analysis — to explain by such processes the visible gestures of 
life — these are the methods of the modern school. To preach 
or tease would be, from Flaubert's point of view, the last folly. 
"It is in vain," he says, "that you fatten this human cattle, 
provide litter up to its belly or even gild its stable; it will 
remain a brute for all you say. All the progress that can be 
hoped for, consists in making the beast a little less mischiev- 
ous." From this attitude grew naturally the severe and im- 
personal narrative which novelists of a humaner temper have 
adopted. "I do not believe," Flaubert wrote in memorable 
words, "that the artist should express his opinion on anything 
in the world. He may communicate it, but I would not have 
him speak it. . . Hence I limit myself to a rendering of things 
as they appear to me, to an expression of what seems to me 
true, let the consequences be what they will. Rich or poor, 
conquerors or conquered, all are alike before me. I would have 
neither love nor hate nor pity nor anger. As for sympathy, 
that is different: one never has enough." Impersonal narra- 
tive, a perfect rhythm of style and movement, a close analysis of 
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the emotional life — all these Flaubert achieved and hence 
wrote, as its first, and still as one of its preeminent masters, 
the modern novel. 

III. 

The naturalistic and the analytic novel, the types which 
blend finally into the perfect form of imaginative narrative, 
developed technically in France, either with or from Flaubert. 
Of the two, the naturalistic novel was never native in England ; 
the analytic novel, on the contrary, sprang into magnificent 
fullness of life with George Eliot and George Meredith. But 
both types, so divergent often in spirit and in form (still cling- 
ing in the works of the English masters to the essential method 
of the older novel), derive from one source — the scientific 
generalizations of the sixth and seventh decades of the nine- 
teenth century. To this community of origin there was one 
notable exception. Solitary and secluded, untouched by the 
movements of modern thought, Hawthorne, under the haunted 
skies of Salem, wove into the seamless web of his best novels, 
an analysis of strange and ancient sins. 

In Europe, however, science threatened to engulf the art of 
fiction. The brothers Goncourt (according to Edmond, the 
originators of naturalism) compiled their prodigious note-books 
in search of the incontrovertible fact. George Eliot discoursed 
in Comtean and Spencerian terms. The wave rose higher. 
Taine wrote his Historie de la Litierature Anglaise, the potent 
words heredity and environment hummed in the colourless air, 
and Zola, the melancholy knight of science, proceeded to illus- 
trate her laws by an appeal to the life of social man. The years 
passed: a few luminous spirits like Matthew Arnold protested 
against the universal drab, but science in her not unjustifiable 
wrath against the intellectual blindness of the past was still 
relentless. The successive orgies of Mr. Meredith's wit were 
drenched in scientific thought; Mrs. Ward solemnly rendered 
into fiction the higher criticism of the Bible ; Mr. Hardy grew 
steadily more embittered by the spectacle of a universe accord- 
ing to Haackel; George Moore "commenced" novelist under 
the naturalistic banner; and even the sunny Daudet was en- 
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snared. De Maupassant, almost alone, stood apart. The 
great, stern realist, the matchless technician, careless of 
problematic causes, contented himself with etching upon steel 
the expressive face of life, till, toward the end of his career he 
paid tribute, in Pierre etjean, that brief and brilliant master- 
piece, to a later and profounder method. 

We have changed all that. Art no longer has the fear of 
science before her eyes, no longer attempts to ape the latter's 
methods. The "experimental novel" is as extinct as the 
ichthyosaurus whom it resembled in shapeless bulk and mon- 
strous futility. We have grown suspicious of gentlemen who 
pretend to solve in well-equipped laboratories, not a few useful 
and even suggestive problems, but the riddle of the eternal 
world ; we have learned quite simply to disregard them when 
they forbid us in the light of their sweeping solutions, to follow 
our unconquerable spiritual needs. We have recovered our 
sense of the insoluble mystery which surges about us like a 
boundless sea. And it is a brooding consciousness of that 
mystery which gives to the representative works of modern 
fiction — to works as totally different from each other in style 
and colouring as Evelyn Innes, The Light That Failed, La 
Force des Choses or Frau Sorge, their striking interpretative 
power. 

Nevertheless the best heritage of the scientific movement is 
ours. It shaped the naturalistic novel and the analytic novel 
from whose union the modern novel springs; it made for 
probity of observation, both of the soul and of the external 
world ; it rendered forever impossible a facile dogma in whose 
light to interpret life. It increased art in austerity, power and 
truth. There is no better illustration of this influence upon 
the currents of artistic thought than the romantic revival in 
the English novel at the end of the last century. That move- 
ment had nothing in common with the earlier view of romance 
which Voltaire expressed : 

On court, helas, aprfes la ve"rit£. 

Ah ! croyez moi, l'erreur a son m^rite. 

It was not for the sake of some pleasing delusion that Steven- 
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son adventured upon the sea of romance ; it was in brave search 
of a more enduring verity than any that the realist had found. 
Observation of the details of ugly and complex civilizations 
seemed to him often but to obscure the vital facts of human 
life. At the core of his romantic novels dwells a grave philoso- 
phy. The author of Treasure Island was also the author of 
Will o' the Mill and of Dr.Jeckill and Mr. Hyde ; as to-day the 
same genial energy has produced The Man Who Would be 
King and Stalky and Co., and also The Brushwood Boy and 
Kim, They and At the End of the Passage. To look for truth — 
that is what science has taught the art of fiction, but a higher 
truth than its own, a subtler and more universal, a truth that 
has as many facets as there are temperaments in whose multi- 
form mirrors rises an image of the world, a truth which shines 
not in one place or under one flag, which many men in many 
ways may elucidate — through Jane Eyre or Esther Waters, 
Indiana or Une Vie, Kidnapped or The Golden Bowl. 

The movements and countermovements indicated here result 
inevitably in the analytic novel, fortified by that exactitude of 
observation which naturalism demanded — that is, in the domi- 
nant novelistic type of the present and, probably, of the future. 
It is the short-story rather than the novel that, as a rule, 
mirrors the visible, the gesture of life alone. Refreshing ex- 
ceptions abound and will, happily, continue to abound. The 
purely pictorial novel, as in the bright water-colours of the late 
Henry Harland, or in the scented tapestries of Mr. Maurice 
Hewlett, will still be written ; and the call of romance, the most 
ancient call of man's heart, will never be unheeded. But the 
most serious craftsmen in fiction to-day and in the future will 
work from within out, from the movements of the soul toward 
the colour of life in pursuit of a rare and spiritual truth of in- 
terpretation. 

We have strayed, only apparently, from the question of 
technique. For as the soul, in the Platonic doctrine, gives 
form to the body, so it is the aim of the modern novel, that in- 
evitably creates the modern technique of rhythmic and unbroken 
narrative. When the novelist aimed to portray the aspect and 
general ethos of a whole nation and epoch he passed, as 
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Thackeray did in Vanity Fair, from group to group of charac- 
ters, alternately following and abandoning the fortunes of each ; 
he harangued, discussed, inferred. For him the ideal style was 
the style of Thackeray, with its clear outlines, its humour, 
gravity and urbane charm. A great modern novel portraying a 
period in the spiritual life of perhaps but a single character can 
do little with such methods. It must follow its protagonist un- 
swervingly, must see the visible world through his eyes ; other 
characters must live only through their reaction upon him and 
fade from the book when this function ceases. Thus through 
five hundred pages of incomparably rhythmic writing — a style 
like the flowing of clear, wan waters into which fall at evening 
the colours of the setting sun — we do not, for a moment, lose 
sight of Evelyn Innes. Her father, Sir Owen Asher, Ulick 
Dean, these are merely Evelyn's points of contact with the 
general life of man. They help, through affection or worldly 
glamour, or the call of dreams, to shape her soul. But we are 
concerned merely with the yearning and growth of that soul 
which must at last, like every other, be left solitary with the 
eternal things. To put the case more simply, since this is the 
central point of the present argument : Within those reason- 
able limits of space, which the modern public has wisely chosen, 
one can but rarely hope to chronicle that intimately personal 
vision, which is life, of more than a single character, from whose 
point of view the story must naturally be told. And this 
fundamental limitation ensures, quite obviously, impersonal 
treatment of the subject matter, unity of note and aim, a con- 
tinuous surface and an unbroken rhythm. Hence novelists have 
submitted to this restraint and its resultant technical virtues in 
whose work the element of analysis scarcely appears. Kid- 
napped and Catriona, Kim. and The Light That Failed share the 
technique of Moore, James and Howells, de Maupassant, Suder- 
mann and D'Annunzio. 

IV. 

The most shining qualities of modern novelistic technique 
should be stated with greater precision and elaborateness ; the 
modern novelist practices, first of all, economy of material. 
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His subject is limited in extent and clearly denned; his selec- 
tion is rigid and excrescences are mercilessly lopped off. No 
loitering is permitted, no straying into pleasant by-paths of 
episode; the whole work itself is rather an episode chosen 
from the confused welter of life. From birth to death is a far 
journey and few modern novelists adventure upon its entire 
length — not perhaps for economy's sake alone, but because the 
mere material facts of birth and death are no longer held to be 
of themselves of the highest spiritual significance, unless, in 
truth, death, as in many cases, is not a material accident, but a 
spiritual or intellectual solution. 

Isolation of plot grows naturally from economy of material. 
The novelist selects the character or group of characters upon 
whom he wishes to concentrate attention. Now, clearly, every 
human being is affiliated to the world of man by a thousand 
threads. We have significant human contact not only through 
our parents, lovers, or friends, but in a measure through our 
tailor or our cook. The modern novelist isolates his characters, 
eliminating all contacts not central to his theme. It is not 
poverty of creative power but difference of aim and method that 
has reduced the hundred characters of Dickens to the ten of 
the modern novel. But, above all, the modern artist strives in 
his work after unity — unity of note and aim and hence of final 
impression. "From all its chapters," writes Stevenson, "from 
all its pages, from all its sentences, the well-written novel 
echoes and reechoes its one creative and controlling thought ; to 
this must every incident and character contribute; the style 
must have been pitched in unison with this ; and if there is 
anywhere a word that looks another way, the book would be 
stronger, clearer and — (I had almost said) — fuller without it." 
To sustain a given key of conversation and description, to let 
the measure or rhythm of narrative harmonize with this key and 
to let both be the highest sense expressive of the aim and at- 
mosphere of the book — that is a task which gives to the 
modern novelist's craft a noble severity of labour. 

Closeness of web, finally, is the trumphant virtue of the new 
art. An hundred happy devices contribute to it, an hundred 
exquisite ingenuities. Conversation, description, narration, 
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interpenetrate each other in intention and in fact. Each bit of 
description (as M. Bourget pointed out in the work of Flaubert) 
not only renders an external fact but expresses simultaneously a 
psychological moment. Conversation not only exhibits charac- 
ter and accelerates action, but suggests the past. No excellent 
work of the modern school is so coarse of surface that one may 
say : This passage is exposition : Here a new character is in- 
troduced. Exits and entrances are delicately manipulated and 
the temporal difficulty is disguised. Even in so admirably con- 
structed a novel of the older type as Silas Marner there is no 
hint of the inevitable flow of unbroken narration. "Such a 
linen weaver, 'named Silas Marner ..." writes George Eliot: 
"The greatest man in Raveloe was Squire Cass," or: "It was 
that once hopeful Godfrey who ... in that fifteenth year of 
Silas Marner' s life at Raveloe ..." No such obvious devices 
or rather sign-posts would be tolerated to-day. A new charac- 
ter must glide gradually into the field of vision ; the passage of 
time must be communicated rather than directly expressed ; the 
texture of the book must show neither knot nor loose thread 
but a continuous, unobtrusive felicity. 

Economy of material, isolation of plot, unity of note and aim, 
closeness of web, a perfect detachment on the author's part! — 
how many writers, it may be asked, have grappled with their 
art upon these difficult terms ? Many in France, from Flaubert 
to de Maupassant, from de Maupassant to Rene Bazin. In 
England and America, Thackeray in Esmond, Hawthorne in 
the Scarlet Letter, George Moore and Henry James, Howells, 
Stevenson and Kipling; in Germany, Sudermann preeminently 
and in Italy the author of the Trionfo dell' Morte. All these 
novelists, realistic or romantic, serene of temper or embittered, 
have understood that it must be the very condition of the 
novel's existence, as it is of every work of art, to be distin- 
guished from nature "by the precision of its outline, the equi- 
librium of its parts, the internal logic of its development." To 
their aim and to their method belongs the future. Every ener- 
getic talent which has arisen in recent years, gifted with a sense 
not only for verbal felicity but for the severer structural beauty 
of style, has yielded to this immense preoccupation of form. 
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The powerful genius of Joseph Conrad, the accomplished 
talent of Mrs. Edith Wharton, have alike fortified their art by 
the restraints of a rigid technical standard. For, consciously 
or not, they have understood, as every intelligent cratfsman 
must understand, that upon these conditions and these alone, 
the novel may cease to be merely an amusing tale or a multi- 
coloured transcript of the movement of life, and become an art 
unrivalled in formal beauty and interpretative power, ranking 
in dignity below the drama of Sophocles and Shakespeare only 
through that precedence which prose must always yield to the 
diviner harmony of verse. 

Ludwig Lewisohn. 
New York. 



